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when considering the installation of 
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~y|OW that it is becoming more general for archi- 


tects to take over the completion of the houses 


they design, down to their actual furnishings, we 


: _ hope this booklet will be useful to them in helping 
to decide the preparation which will be necessary for their 
window curtains and screens, and to enable them to incor- 


porate full details in their contract drawings. 


It is our experience that wall surfaces and decorations have 
often to be disturbed for fixing draperies, flyscreens, etc., if 
the settlement of this important item is left until the house is 
completed. 

We have devoted a considerable portion of the booklet to 
choice of materials for curtains, the treatment of different 
rooms, color, etc. This we think will be useful to the archi- 
tect’s client, and an early talk over these matters will, we feel 
sure, not only enable the architect to get to know his client’s 
wishes, but will stimulate them to a proper appreciation of 
suitable decoration. By so doing, the building of the house 
and the furnishing will be carried on as a complete well- 
thought-out scheme, rather than a change of responsibility 
taking place at the completion of the actual building, with 
the client left to work his will without the help of the archi- 


tect in matters of proportion, arrangement, and color. 


We think the illustrations and text cannot help but interest 


anyone contemplating a new home, and we should be pleased 
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to supply architects with further copies of this booklet should 
they wish to hand one on to any of their clients. 
On pages 30 to 34 we give detail drawings showing the wall 


preparations necessary for fixing window draperies. 


A combination uf Hope's standard “‘L”’ Type 
windows with leaded glazing 
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(ene bear a remarkable likeness to modern 


clothes. Both can be serviceable and inexpensive and 

still charming. They depend for their success on 
exactly the same three factors—choice of material, cut and 
style. While every woman appreciates the obvious truth of 
this when it comes to the problem of dressing herself, com- 
paratively few realize it when they dress their windows. For 
that is all curtains are—they are the clothes of a window. 


Now good, well-chosen clothes, properly put on, improve the 
appearance of anybody, whether they are beautiful or homely. 
Badly made, ill-fitting clothes equally detract. 


Exactly the same can be said of curtains in their relations to 
windows. If the window is badly proportioned, good curtains 
will help to hide the fact; if, on the other hand, the window is 
well proportioned, they will add to its beauty. 


Some windows can never look completely satisfactory because 
they start all wrong, they are badly proportioned. HOPE’S 
WINDOWS, however, are not badly proportioned, the pat- 
tern of the grille is about as pleasant as it is possible to be, so 
that when it‘comes to curtaining or dressing them, there is no 
initial difficulty to be overcome. 

Obviously the first thing to consider is how best to do this, 
and to choose the material with which to dress them. 


There will be no difficulty caused by a lack of materials, 
rather will it be the other way round. It is not the slightest 
use going into a store to look haphazard through endless 
samples of curtain material, until some definite idea has been 
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House at Edgbaston, Birmingham. Tanner & Horsburgh, Architects 


The pelmet 1s constructed of 3-ply wood and blocked out about 4 in. 
from face of wall. It 1s painted the same color as walls, with a rin. 
wide gold lining band around top and bottom edge. The windows, 
which are Hopes“ V~ types with steel muntins, are painted a bright red. 


Sede hung flyscreens should be used for this type of window bay, and 
care should be taken to see that screens open without fouling the pelmet. 
See detail for curtain and flyscreen preparation on page 33. 
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formed as to what is being looked for. To be able to come to 
such a conclusion the general problem of the room must first 
be considered. 


Every room, whether it is what is known as “‘period”’ or not, 
has some style about it. It may be a large room, or a little 
snug one, it may be a formal entertaining room, it may even 
be a bathroom, but it will have some special character of its 
own that should be expressed. That obviously must be the 
first thing to consider, the kind of room it is. The second is 
the aspect; if it has ample sunlight and brightness, or if it is 
inclined to be cold and gloomy. The third is the size of the 
room, and the last is the use to which it 1s going to be put. 

All four of these will bear their part in the consideration of the 
right material to use for the window curtains, and none can 


really be considered separately. (Continued on page 8.) 


I eM 


The photograph on opposite page shows Hope’s custom made casements 
with leaded lights fixed into wood frame. The sun curtains are hung 
on a light rod fixed to face of wood framing. The heavy curtains are 
hung on runners fixed to underside of wood cornice. 
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HOPE’S CUSTOM MADE CASEMENTS 
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The side hung type of flyscreen should be used with this design of 
window. For details of woodwork preparation see page 32. 
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Let us take two simple examples to illustrate what is meant. 
The first is an imaginary one. Suppose the room is not a 
“period” one, that it is lit only by windows looking north, 
that it is a dining room with white walls about 20 feet long by 
14 feet wide, and 10 feet high, and is furnished with simple 
but rather sturdy oak. 


Here we have four factors—character, aspect, use and size all 
specified. It would be obviously ridiculous to lay down any 
definite law as to what curtains should be used, but at the 
same time it would not be difficult to name something that 
would be entirely inappropriate. Imagine that the owner has 
been to a store without knowing in the least what he or she 
wants, and has returned home with three patterns, each of 
which is in itself an exceedingly delightful thing. One isa rich 
olive green silk damask, another is a plain red velvet of good 
texture and pile, and the last is a ight blue silk woven with 
silver thread, an unusually pretty and taking piece of material. 
Of these three it is safe to say the first will probably be suitable, 
though it will not help the aspect of the room, the second will 
certainly be right, and the third will certainly be wrong. The 
reasons are these: the room looks north and therefore it is 
cold, and a light blue is not the color to use; the furniture is 
heavy oak, therefore the character of the room cannot be ele- 
gant, and consequently it is wrong to use an elegant material. 


The room is fairly big, therefore it will hold a weighty mate- 

rial. It is a dining room and, since it is chiefly used in the 

evening, it requires a material that will light up well by arti- 

ficial light. 
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C. Wilbur Miller, Residence, Baltimore. James R. Edmunds, Architect 
The Dining Room. 

The other example is not an imaginary case. It is a child’s 

bedroom (see photograph), and was quite a different problem 

to solve. The room is about 8 ft. 6 in. high, facing east, high 

up in a town house, with single ““L”’ type Hope’s casements 

arranged on a curved wall. Here then are several points to be 
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Flyscreens should be side hung for this window arrangement. 


considered. ‘There is ample light, but not a warm aspect; the 
room is for a child to sleep in, therefore it has to be easily 
darkened, but at the same time it needs bright color, for the 
walls are quite plain, and beyond a few bright tiles in the fire- 
place there is no other color. The curtain material then must 
have color, yet because of the great expanse of the windows, 
it must be varied, and must not make too insistent a mass. 

Lastly, the child’s parents did not want to spend more money 
than was necessary. This is what they did. Butcher blue fade- 
less casement cloth was used as material for curtains on the 
window frames. On the wall-face, and dividing the six win- 
dows into two groups of three, they put two pairs of unlined 
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For details of curtain fixing and preparation of wood work see page 34. 


reversible cretonne curtains of a gay pattern, small in scale, 
in tones of cream, blue, and scarlet, and connected the whole 
group of windows with a very shallow cottage frill of the 
cretonne, bound at its lower edge with 1 in. of the blue 
cotton. This arrangement solved the problem. The dark 
curtains kept out the early morning light, the outer curtains 
gave the necessary note of brightness and color. By using 
two materials the window area was broken up so as neither to 
be monotonous by day nor too insistent by night; the ar- 
rangement of the hanging helped the proportion of the room 
and kept the right childish feeling. It was gay, practical and 
inexpensive. Flyscreen details are on page 35. 
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It is obviously impossible to give examples for every occasion, 
but a few safe rules may be of general assistance, and although 
they may not lead to anything very strikingly distinguished or 
original, they will at least insure against serious mistakes, and 
in all probability produce some very good results. If the pro- 
spective searcher after curtains will work on lines of reasoning 
such as we have quoted in our two examples, and according 
to the following rules, he or she cannot go far wrong. 


When a patterned wall paper is hung, it is usually sound to 
use plain curtains, or curtains with nothing more marked than 
a stripe; conversely where walls are plain, get pattern into the 
curtains. 

Use warm colors in a cold room, and cool colors, e.g. blues, 
greens, greys, or combinations of these, in a warm room. In 
this way you give coolness and charm to a room that might 
otherwise appear restlessly bright and hot. Consider the style 
and purpose of the room. Do not hang heavy woven curtains 
in an elegantly decorated room where the furniture 1s, say, of 
the Colonial or Adam period, nor a richly patterned material 
with the Italian Renaissance for its inspiration, in a small 
eighteenth century room of an intimate character. Do not 
use thin gauzy silks nor yet gaily patterned chintzes in a for- 
mal room that asks for dignity and repose, nor dull monoto- 
nous stuffs where children are to play and be happy. Do not 
use silks or materials that will obviously “‘spot” or spoil with 
steam if by chance you want to be bright and original in your 
bathroom. 
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With thas style of stiff pelmet coming well below window head, the 
sliding type of flyscreens must be used as shown on page 31. For 
details of pelmet preparation see page 33. 
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CURTAIN MATERIALS and PROPORTIONS 
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Use shiny American cloth (which you can now get in very 
good colors) or some material of that description suitable for 
such purpose. Lastly, if you are curtaining windows in a lofty 
room and wish to use a patterned material, then see that your 
pattern is designed to form a vertical movement. In this way 
you will give value to your height. If, for any reason of your 
own, you wish to diminish the appearance of height, (and it is 
seldom that this attempt proves very successful,) use a pattern 
with a horizontal line to it, or break your curtain with plain 
material used in horizontal bands. 


In choosing material for casement curtains, i.e. for hanging 
directly on the window frame, use, where possible, fadeless 
materials, since they are exposed to concentrated light and 
frequently to many damaging atmospheric conditions, which 
means frequent washing or cleaning. Where these curtains 
are used purely as a screen between the privacy of the room 
and the prying eye of the passer-by, use thin muslins, gauzes, 
or nets, since they let through all the light and yet act as a 
perfect veil from outside; if, on the other hand, these case- 
ment curtains have to act as shades against too strong a light, 
material of a closer weave must be used, and these are made 
nowadays in enormous variety in cotton, silk, artificial silk, 
and many “mixtures’’ of various textures, both plain or pat- 
terned, and in a multitude of colors and “‘shots.”’ 


The photograph on opposite page shows curtains made of silk and 
cotton mixture somewhat coarsely woven, in irregular waves of color 


from palest dove to deepest blue grey, the general effect being of a 
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rather cold grey. They are bound with a rin. silk edge of sealing 
wax scarlet. 

The shaped pelmet 1s of the same material mounted on to stiff buckram, 
bound like the curtains and with painted wooden drops of the same 
color. The window boards and skirting are black, while the inside of 
the window frames themselves are painted vermilion. 
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Having considered then the question of choosing the material, 
we come to the much more expert matter of the making and 
hanging. Here the same factors have to be considered— 
character, aspect, use and size, though the aspect is unimpor- 
tant and size can more usefully be termed proportion. This 
last factor is really far the most important, and governs the 
whole situation. Is height to be emphasized or does the room 
need horizontal lines to help its shape? Are the windows to 
be so curtained that not one inch of light may be sacrificed by 
day, or can they be used as features to help the style and 
decoration of the room? If, in a very small room where wall- 
space has to be considered, the curtains are not to be features, 
i.e. if they are there purely for use at night and to be as unim- 
portant as possible by day, then they are best made to hang 
inside the reveal of the window, just reaching to the sill, and 
without valance or pelmet, and in all probability unlined so that 
they may draw back tightly. See photograph on opposite page. 
For most windows, however, it is safe to say that the outer 
curtains look best hung not inside the reveal, but on the wall 
face, and where possible from beneath a valance or pelmet. 
In this way they act as a frame to the window and form a 
useful piece of decoration both by day and by night. By the 
cut and style of the pelmet they may, in fact, help to empha- 
size the character of the room very considerably. 

In a big room, and certainly in a tall room, the curtains 
should almost invariably hang to the floor; in smaller rooms 
they may hang just below the sill, or should this be a project- 
ing one, on to the sill itself. 
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Ralph Rollins’ Residence, Des Moines. Boyd G Moore, Architects 
A simple and pleasing curtain decoration for a bedroom 


Most materials must be lined to hang well, many are greatly 
improved by adding an interlining which gives breadth and 
richness to the folds and full value to the pattern. 

Allow a fulness of 50 per cent. for most materials; that will 
give a pleasant appearance when drawn at night, but in very 
thin ones it is wiser to allow 100 per cent. as they need to 
hang in full folds to look well. Very fine crisp silks look love- 
lier hanging unlined, for then their folds remain sharp, and 
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CURTAIN MAKING AND HANGING (con.) 
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the play of light and shade has more chance to give value to 
their quality. 

As regards valances, pelmets, or lambrequins, as they are 
variously termed, a valance implies a soft drapery, i.e. an 
arrangement filled or gathered, hanging loosely in folds; a 
pelmet or lambrequin is material mounted on to buckram or 
some stiffening, and may be quite plain or shaped, or ar- 
ranged in stiff box pleats or folds. Here, the character of the 
room governs the style of the pelmet. An intimate “‘cottage”’ 
frill would look all wrong in a lofty important room, just as a 
stiff and stylish pelmet would look equally out of place in a 
homely living room. One cannot do more than generalize, 
and even that is not easy; but on the whole, stiff pelmets look 
best in most big rooms, particularly high ones, their degree of 
simplicity or ornamentation varying with the manner of the 
decoration, while valances look well in all small rooms, most 
“intimate” rooms, and in most bedrooms, except again when 
these are very lofty. Their depth varies with the height of the 
window and the shape of the room. 
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The curtain arrangement shown on the opposite page was for a large 
office, where color was needed, but had to be used with restraint. The 
curtains are of a fadeless woven fabric, in tones of yellow, cream, russet 
and orange. The stiffened pelmet 1s made of a canvas, shot in two tones 
of russet, slightly darker in effect than the curtains hanging beneath, 
with a dark braid about 2in. from the edge and following the shape. 
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A rough working rule is to take one-sixth the height from the 
floor to the top of the window. However, like all rules, it will 
be found to have many exceptions. Pelmets are usually taken 
about 6 to g inches on either side of the window opening, 
and project about 4 inches. Thus the drawn back curtains 
by day hang almost entirely on the wall face, only a small 
amount overlapping the edge of the window opening. Should 
the window look small and need additional breadth, the 
valance or pelmet may be extended a few more inches on 
either side and the curtain left hanging slightly fuller. A 
moulded wooden cornice, either covered with the material 
or left the color of the woodwork of the room, adds to the 
dignity of a plain pelmet, and gives it an architectural finish. 


Where no pelmet is used, and some people prefer to have 
none at all in bedrooms, so that they should neither harbor 
dirt nor take away light, the curtains must be made with 
headings sufficient to hide the hooks that attach them to the 
rails. In all cases curtains hang far better when they are 
gathered on to a tape, the length of this latter being the exact 
width needed when the curtains are fully drawn, allowing 
perhaps 1 or 2 inches over to ensure a close fit where they 
meet in the centre. The hooks attaching them to the rings 
on the curtain rail are sewn or fixed into special tapes at 
close intervals. 


There are many excellent rails made nowadays which answer 
all purposes, and are in general use, but in an important 
room with large windows, the old fashioned curtain pole, 
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These three illustrations are taken from the Kirsch 
Book of Window Drapery Hardware 


Wood pole with 
metal track and 
draw cord 


Curtain Rod with 
rings and detachable 
hooks . 


’ 


Curtain * Sice 
} Lt S Rod.-, Rollg 
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Tape with draw cords for detachable hooks Curtain Runner 


whether in wood or metal, will sometimes look more satis- 
factory. It can be “strung” so that the curtains may run 


easily with pulley cords, as shown on above drawing. 
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Sun parlours can be built entirely of Hope’s standard win- 
dows, and there is practically no limit to their adaptability 
where the maximum amount of light and air is essential, and 
cost is a consideration. 

A popular combination is illustrated on these two pages. This 
is built up of a Hope’s V.8.T.3. window in centre, with a 
Hope’s V.66.T.2. either side, joined together with steel box 
mullions as shown on opposite page. 

The overall length of this window is 11 feet 53 inches, and the 
height is 6 feet of inches. The curtains are of apple green 
velvet hung on steel runners, the valance being tacked in 
pleats to a valance board, as on page 33. 
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SCREEPNOREBATE AND MULLION DETAIL 


Sliding type screens must be used. See screen details on page 34. 
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Here is a combination of Hope’s standard windows which is 
becoming increasingly popular. A Hope V.66. is flanked on 
either side with a Hope N.10. fixed light, and joined with 
steel box mullions. By this arrangement the curtains hang 
behind the narrow fixed lights clear of the central opening 
casements. 


The illustration above shows this combination used in a small 
house in England, and on the opposite page an interior view 
with explanatory plan. Horizontally sliding screen should be 
used, as shown on page 31. The curtains used in this country 
sitting room are made of a reversible fadeless cretonne closely 
patterned in light colors. 
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They hang, as shown on the plan, inside the reveal, so that in 
the day time they partly cover the N. 10. side light—looking as 
pretty from without as from within. 


A small cottage frill and curtains are hung on a combined 
metal valance and curtain rail as detailed on page 31. 
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A “Hope”? standard window combination (Types D.4 and V.g.T.1). 


The pelmet is of 3-ply wood, decorated with a band of color, 
as shown on page 33. 

FLYSCREENS should be vertical sliding for the side win- 
dows, and side hung opening inwards for the French window. 
The French window shown opposite is a Hope L.D.4. with 
leaded glazing. The pelmet is peach cretonne mounted on 
buckram, and is continued down the sides, forming a curtain 
box into which the curtains (made of thin unlined silk) are 
drawn by day, leaving a few inches to show beyond the edge 
of the pelmet. See detail for pelmet on page 33. 
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A “HOPE” STANDARD FRENCH WINDOW 


When designing window surround, see that the inward open- 
ing flyscreen doors do not foul the hangings at head and jambs. 
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Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. Delano & Aldrich, Architects 


A pleasing arrangement of curtains for a high room with pelmet 
of the same material. The large expanse of window opening 
is suitably framed and the dignified proportion of the room 
maintained by carrying the curtains down to the floor level. 
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HOPE’S WINDOWS with SUN AWNINGS 


House at Lake Forest, Ill. | Granger & Bollenbacher, Architects 


The illustration shows Hope’s custom made windows opening 
inwardswith sun awnings on outside. Awnings can be applied 
equally well to outward opening windows where required. 
Both sets of curtains are hung on light metal rods. 
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We recommend the curtain fixing details shown on the 
following pages as suitable for any type of window decoration; 
these details can be applied with very little alteration to all 
kinds of construction. 

A stout batten, which for ordinary purposes should not be less 
than 5 in. deep and 2 in. thick, should be carried across the 
window opening, and long enough to extend about 6 in. 
beyond the jambs either end; it should be firmly secured to 
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the studding, brickwork, or whatever the construction hap- 
pens to be. This batten is covered in the usual way with 
plaster, and the uniform face finish of wall preserved. 

All that is now necessary when the time comes to fix the 
draperies is to drill carefully through the plaster to this wood 
batten, and to fix any of the window decorations described in 
the foregoing pages, taking care that the screws used are long 
enough to obtain a firm hold in the batten. 

The above remarks apply to face fittings; if any curtaining is 
required to fit into window reveals similar to that shown on 
page 25 secure fixing can be obtained by screwing direct into 
studding if the reveal is deep enough, or to a wood strip as 
shown below. It must be remembered that with this method 
the sliding type of flyscreens only can be used. 
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This arrangement provides for sun curtains against the case- 


ments, with curtains of heavier material on the inside hung 
on light metal runners. See photograph on page 7. 
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Clearance 


This detail is suitable for any of the single curtain arrange- 
ments shown in this book; the pelmet can be made of 3-ply 
wood as shown on pages 5 and 26, or of stiff material mounted 
on buckram as shown and described on pages 13, 15, 1g and 27. 
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METAL RUNNER AND VALANCE RAIL 
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“324 Plaster 


Hardware 


Clearance 


The metal runner with valance rail illustrated above is a 
simple method of hanging curtains either on face of wall or 
to soffit. It consists of a metal rail with rust-proofed steel 
wheels running on table of tee, and held in place as shown in 
illustration. A detail to a larger scale of this runner is shown 
on page 21. The runner can be easily bent by hand and 
fixed to any shape of window opening. Fuller details and 
descriptive literature will be forwarded on request. 
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FLYSCREENING 


Little preparation is needed for the application of Flyscreens 
to Hope’s Windows if the details in these pages are followed 
when drawings are issued to the Builder. Architects and 
Owners will have no difficulty in applying flyscreens when 
the house is ready for occupation. With Hope’s Windows, 
inside screens only are necessary. While screens with light 


wood frames are sometimes used, we strongly recommend 
the metal frame screens illustrated in this booklet. They are 
strong and well made, light and unobtrusive. The frames 
are either made of bronze, natural color, or galvanised 
steel, finished with black enamel; the cloth should be bronze, 
TOmmesh, of “Anitique 
Fim Phese screens 
can be recommended as 
a thoroughly practical 
job, are easily removed 
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and stored in winter. pooner 


lirdesircdethe <rollvup~ 
type of screen, which 
operates like a shade and 


Q 22” square 
runs in two metal grooves nyeelone 
24" 


set into woodwork at win- 


dow jambs, can be used, Detail at Head of roll-up type of 


as detailed on this page. flyscreen 
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House at Bronxville, N.Y. Howard & Frenage, Architects 


A “Hope” standard metal window with side hung metal 
flyscreens. Note the light and neat appearance. 
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House at Bronxville, N.Y. Lewis Bowman, Architect 


Metal framed flyscreens are in position over the whole of these 
windows with the exception of the top row of transom lights. 
The screens are hardly noticeable and daylight is not 
obstructed. 
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It is appropriate here to make some remarks on the distinc- 
tion between Hope’s standard windows and Hope’s custom 
made. 

Hope’s standard windows provide a considerable range of 
sizes, and have been designed with a view to restricting the 
architect as little as possible in his choice for houses and 
buildings of moderate size, and particularly where economy 
is of the first importance. 

Hope’s custom made casements are made of heavier sections 
of universal design, providing an unlimited range of size, 
design and method of opening, and may be used with confi- 
dence on all buildings of the highest class. Several examples 
are illustrated in this book with the note “custom made” 
under each photograph or detail (see pages 7, 17, 32 and 39). 
The preparation for Hope’s custom made casements consists 
of an outside rebate 3 in. as compared with the $ in. for our 
standard windows. The sections, fittings and hinges are all 
heavier and of the highest manufacture. 


HOPE’S 
Custom made 
Section 22 


FULL SIZE 
DETAIL ai 
JAMB 


2” rebate 
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Rhodes House, Oxford University. Sir Herbert Baker, A.R.A., Architect 
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